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GEORGIA HISTORICAL QUARTERLY U 

The Ante-Bellum Academy Movement 
in Georgia* 



E. MERTON COULTER, Ph.D. 
University of Georgia 



The Revolution left in its wake in Georgia a darker train 
of devastation and troubled conditions than, perhaps, fell to 
the lot of any other of the Thirteen Colonies. Last to be set 
up, she had developed least in population and in wealth. 
Here civil warfare degenerated into personal strife, and left 
a deep gash in society when the Revolution ended. By 
sweeping confiscation laws and banishment the new state 
exterminated a portion of her population, valuable in the 
life of the colony, but hereafter rendered impossible in the 
new order. The period of state-making now begun found 
a people little educated, but a leadership of wisdom and 
vision. 

In the days of the colony, whatever educational facilities 
then existing went on with little aid from the government. 
In 1784 an effort was made to convert the Bethesda Orphans' 
Home, the first institution of its kind in America, into a 
college; but the colonial government refused to grant a 
charter. Later attempts to set it up as an academy also 
met with failure. However, the leaders of the state at the 
very first opportunity committed the new government to a 
policy of education. In the first constitution, adopted in 
1777 in the midst of the Revolution, a declaration for state 
supported schools was made. The provision stated that 
schools should "be created in each county, and supported at 
the general expense of the State, as the legislature shall 
hereafter point out." 1 This provision was wide and far- 



* This paper was read before the Peabody Club of the University of Georgia, No- 
vember 17, 1920. 

1 Walter McElrath, A Treatiee on the Con»titution of Georgia (Atlanta, WIS), U* 
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reaching, easily interpreted to include both common schools 
and academies. In the words of President Alonzo Church, 
of the University of Georgia, in 1845 : "Had we carried out 
the views of her early patriots, and the f ramers of our first 
Constitution, Georgia would now have a system of education 
equal, if not superior, to that of any State in the Union." 2 

The first legislation looking toward a compliance with the 
educational provision of the constitution came in the midst 
of the bitterest part of the war in Georgia. The legislature 
in 1780 declared that a certain public lot in Augusta "in 
Broad Street be reserved for houses of Public simenaries 
[sic] and Schools." 3 The next effort, which produced effec- 
tive results, was made before formal peace had been declared 
between Great Britain and her former colonies. In JUly of 
1783, provisions were made for the first two rungs of the 
educational ladder — the common schools and the academies. 
In the first case, a free school for the town of Washington, 
yet to be built, was provided for from the sale of town lots. 
This school also came under a general provision, granting 
to each county on application one thousand acres of vacant 
lands within its borders for free schools. This was the first 
general legislation for schools. 4 In the case of secondary 
education academies were provided for at Waynesboro and 
at Augusta. The former was to be built by the proceeds 
from the sale of town lots and was to be endowed with two 
thousand acres of land within the county. In the case of the 
latter, since "a Seminary of learning is greatly necessary for 
the Instruction of our youth, and ought to be one of the first 
objects of attention after the promotion of Religion", cer- 
tain town lots were to be sold and part of the proceeds was 
to be used for an academy. 6 This was the beginning of the 
famous Academy of Richmond County, flourishing to this 
day. Numerous special enactments have been passed for 
the support of this school. Before the end of the century it 
was given the right to rent out certain tracts of land south 

* George White, Historical Collections of Georgia (1864), 66. 

* The Colonial Records of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1911), XIX, Part II. 138. 

* Ibid., 262, 268 ; J. A. Cuthbert, Digest of all the Laws and Resolutions . . . of 
Georgia on Public Education and Free Schools (MilledjteviUe, 1882), 1. 

* Colonial Records, XIX, Part II, 260-266. 
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of the city and to use the money for the support of the 
school. 6 In 1800 it was given the net proceeds from the ferry 
at Augusta, and later received moneys from the sale of ad- 
ditional town lots. 7 

Before the end of the century the spirit of education had 
seized the people, and as a result academies began to spring 
up in many places throughout the state. A recognition of 
this movement as well as a stimulus was the enactment of 
the first general legislation on behalf of secondary education 
in 1792. By this law every county in the state was given 
permission to buy at any sale of confiscated property an 
amount not to exceed one thousand pounds in value for the 
use of an academy. 8 

This legislation was directly in keeping with the ideas of 
Abraham Baldwin and other far-seeing leaders of the state, 
formulated into a system of education which has challenged 
the admiration of succeeding generations. In 1785 a charter 
was granted for the establishment of a University system, 
embracing the whole gamut of education from the elemen- 
tary school to the college. 9 In the words of the charter, "All 
public schools, instituted or to be supported by funds or 
public moneys, in this State, shall be considered as part or 
members of the University." 10 The plan was a beautiful 
piece of logic throughout. The common school should pre- 
pare the student for academy, and the academy should be a 
feeder for the college. 

As guardian and promotor of this system, a body known 
as the Senatus Academicus was created. A "Board of Vis- 
itors" and a "Board of Trustees" were constituted, which, 
when meeting together, were to be the Senatus Academicus. 
The first named body soon came to represent in a general 

« Ibid., 560, 561. 

Thomas R. R. Cobb, A Digest of the Statute Laws . . . of Georgia . . . prior to 
. . . 1851 (Athens, 1851), 1196. 

»* Oliver H. Prince, A Digest of the Laws of the State of Georgia . . . previous to 
the Session of the General Assembly of Dec. 1837 (Athens, 1837), Second Edition, 
17. Additional laws were passed in 1810 and 1817 carrying: this provision into 
effect for the counties created after 1792, and allowing: counties to seek out land 
subject to confiscation and to have it sold for the benefit of academies. Ibid. 

9 The University began in reality in an act of the General Assembly of February 
25, 1784, which set apart twenty thousand acres each in Washington and Franklin 
counties "for the endowment of a College or seminary of learning." Cobb, Digest, 
1082. 

i« Ibid., 1086. 
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way the state government in its relations to the educational 
system. It was made up of the Governor, President of the 
Senate, Speaker of the House, and the Senators. 11 The Board 
of Trustees had direct oversight of the college to be set up. 
The meetings of the Senatus Academicus were held in the 
Capitol on the first days of each annual session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 12 It was in effect, really, a joint session of 
the State Senate and the Board of Trustees. 

The duties of this body were, then, not only to oversee the 
general interests of the college, but also to "remedy the de- 
fects, and advance the interests of literature throughout the 
State in general." In order to effectively do this, they were 
to acquaint themselves with the "state and regulations of 
the schools and places of education in their respective 
Counties" and "recommend what kind of schools and acad- 
emies shall be instituted . . . and prescribe what branches 
of education shall be taught and inculcated in each. They 
shall also examine and recommend the instructors to be 
employed in them." 13 

Of especial importance was the relationship of the acad- 
emies to the college, an institution which was not estab- 
lished and set going until 1801. 14 It was termed officially 
Franklin College; but being the most evident part of the 
University of Georgia, it soon came to mean in the popular 
mind and terminology the University exclusively. In order 
to foster a close relationship and guidance of the University 
over the academies, the President was directed by the 
charter to visit these schools as often as his duties would 
allow, and in the event of his inability some member of the 
University faculty should visit each academy once a year. 
In 1806 it was made the duty of the President of the Univer- 
sity to lay before the Senatus Academicus at the annual 
meeting a full statement of the condition of the academies. 16 

u The senator from the county represented by the Speaker of the House was not a 
member. 

» Cobb, Digest, 1088. 1084, 1087. 

» Ibid., 108B. 

** Although the University of Georgia was the first institution of its kind to be char- 
tered, it was not the first in actual operation. The University of North Carolina 
established in 1794, holds this distinction. 

M MinuUa of the Senatus Aeademicm, 1799-lSit, Nov. 13, 1805, p. 60. These min- 
utes are in MS in the Library of the University of Georgia. 
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This would seem his logical duty in view of the relationship 
of the University to the academies. But as this relationship 
existed in theory only, the reports seem never to have been 
made, and later the President requested authority to appoint 
commissioners to visit the academies when the University 
authorities were unable to exercise this duty. 16 

This, then, was in theory the well-planned system of edu- 
cation under which the statesmen of the day expected the 
people of Georgia to grow wise and prosperous. It was too 
good to be true in practice. Outside of theory and a slight 
semblance, this system of education never entered into the 
life of Georgia. It failed to function properly from the very 
beginning. In the words of the Senatus Academicus, itself, 
"The plan marked out for the literary advancement of the 
State of Georgia is beautiful in theory, and might be pro- 
ductive of the most useful results. But in practical utility 
it has never yet met the reasonable expectations of the 
community." 17 The elementary schools were never set going 
as contemplated in the University system and the academies 
were never kept track of. 

The first attempt to secure information about the acade- 
mies was made in 1799, when the Senatus Academicus pre- 
pared a circular letter to be sent "to the several Academies 
in the State" requesting information on "the state of their 
Academy, of their funds, in what they consist if of land and 
houses, a description of them, their situation and probable 
value, of the number of Tutors and students, the mode of 
tuition, and their annual expenses." They were also re- 
quired to submit their "plan of education." 18 As it became 
increasingly difficult to obtain replies to these letters, the 
usage later grew up for the senators to report the condition 
of the academies in their respective counties at the annual 
meeting of the Senatus Academicus. A condensed report 
was then made by this body to the Joint Standing Committee 
on Educaiton of the General Assembly with recommenda- 
tions when deemed necessaray. It became more difficult as 

•• Ibid., Nov. 8, 1819. p. 140. 

» Ibid., Nov. 14. 1827, p. 192. 

»• Ktmtti of the Senatus Academic*: 17»»-18iS, Nov. 28. 1799, p. 2. 
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time elapsed to procure these reports from the senators, due 
often to the failure of the commissioners of the academies to 
afford them the necessary information. By 1818 the Senatus 
Academicus had almost ceased to take notice of the acade- 
mies. But in this year the board resolved that since "it is 
important that the Senatus Academicus, presiding over the 
interests of the literature of the State should have minute 
and correct information of the condition of education in 
every station thereof", and that since the provision of the 
charter requiring reports to be made annually "had by long 
usage became almost obsolete", each senator hereafter must 
make a report on the state of education in his respective 
county. 19 It became the custom thereafter for the secretary 
to call the roll of senators alphabetically for these reports. 
For a few years after this, most senators made reports of 
varying value, but never were reports made in sufficient 
numbers and of information exact enough to meet the pur- 
pose in view. 20 

By the opening of the nineteenth century, the state was 
well supplied with academies for her limited area of settle- 
ments. 21 Besides those already mentioned, there had been 
chartered in 1788 two academies that were afterwards to 
became famous. One was founded in Sunbury ; the other at 
Savannah. Eight years later another academy was incor- 
porated and established at Louisville. In 1791, a Reverend 
Mr. Springer opened a classical school near Washington, 
notable on account of Jesse Mercer being among its students. 
Two years later Salem Academy was opened near the same 
place. This school seems to have remained open for only a 
few years. 22 In 1794 Carmel Academy was opened in Colum- 
bia County by the Reverend Moses Waddel, afterwards to be- 
come president of the University of Georgia. Here William 

'» Ibid.. Nov. 10, 1818, p. 185. 

2° Minutes of the Senatus Academicus, X799-184B, pp. 139, 145, 154, 161, 168, 175, 
183. According to the minutes of the meeting of November 8, 1819, the Senators 
"made such verbal reports of the state of Literature in their respective counties 
as their knowledge of facts would permit." Ibid.. 130. 

* l Adiel Sherwood, A Gazetteer of the State of Georgia (Washington City, 1837), 
Third Edition, 320. Here it is stated that there were six incorporated academies 
in Georgia in 1801. 

«= Ibid., 319, 320. This Salem Academy should not be confused with the Salem Acad- 
emy incorporated in Clark County in 1821. For the latter, see Cuthbert, Digest, 48. 
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H. Crawford, John C. Calhoun, Thomas W. Cobb, and other 
men destined to become famous in history studied under 
Waddel. 23 Another school, set up as early as 1796, was con- 
ducted by Hope Hull in Wilkes County, and known as Reho- 
both Academy. 24 These latter four schools were the personal 
products of their founders. Apparently they were not incor- 
porated and did not receive aid from the state. There 
was also in existence before 1800 a "Ladies' Academy" in 
Augusta, which will be discussed later. Eight academies 
made reports to the Senatus Academicus in 1800. 

During the period down to the War of 1812, the academy 
movement under state aid got an impetus ; but of especial 
interest and significance was the entrance of the religious 
denominations into the educational field. As early as 1789 
the Methodist Conference had attempted to found a school, 
but without success. 25 In 1804 the Baptists resolved to found 
a college. A committee of five was appointed to secure a 
charter from the legislature. Strange as it may seem today, 
the legislature refused the request. The church committee 
reported "that this failure is owing entirely to causes which 
may be removed by proper explanation." Speaking of the 
legislature, it said, "we trust that their liberality will not 
permit them after the opportunity of mature deliberation, 
to withhold from us so just a privilege, and for a purpose so 
universally beneficial." 26 Despite this refusal, the Baptists 
appointed a committee to solicit funds and to choose a site 
for "The Baptist College of Georgia." 

The opposition to this movement found much to feed on 
in the very name of the college. To their understanding 
this name indicated a certain elevation of the Baptist de- 
nomination into a separate party. They feared the danger 
of the Baptists becoming a strong power in the state and 
operating to the detriment of the other denominations. 
Might this denomination not even become so powerful as to 

■'■> Sherwood, Gazetteer, 320 ; J. E. D. Shipp, Giant Days or Life and Times of Wil- 
liam H. Crawford (Americus, 1909), 28. 

" George G. Smith, The History of Georgia Methodism from 1786 to 1866 (Atanta, 
1913), 375. 

« Ibid. 

-'"• S. Boykin. History of the Baptist Denomination in Georgia (Atlanta, 1881), 66. 
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their own purposes ? A more reasonable part of the opposi- 
tion feared for the safety of the University, now struggling 
to maintain itself. Would not a denominational college ap- 
secure control of the state treasury and vote its funds for 
pealing to denominational bias rob the University of a con- 
siderable portion of its patronage? 27 The opposition aroused 
against such an enterprise was so great, that the idea of a 
college was given up in the face of the allurement of the 
legislature that a charter for an academy would be granted. 
The Baptists accepted this charter, and in 1807 Mount Enon 
Academy was founded fifteen miles southwest of Augusta. 
Depending largely on its first teachers for its reputation 
and prosperity, it flourished for a time, but gradually de- 
clined about 1811. 28 

During the period directly following the War of 1812, a 
few academies were being set up, some of the more impor- 
tant ones growing out of the vision and energy of individuals 
rather than through the inducement of state aid. Eatonton 
Academy founded in 1816, was of this type. Here Alonzo 
Church taught for a time before going to the University as 
professor and later president. 29 But there was a feeling 
among many leaders that schools were not receiving proper 
aid from the state. The Senatus Academicus had early de- 
cided that all moneys held in the name of the University of 
Georgia should be used for Franklin College exclusively. 
This policy was declared in 1804 in answer to a request of the 
Greene County Academy for pecuniary aid. 80 However, in 
1819, the Senatus Academicus appointed a committee "to 
take into consideration the present state of Literature in 
each County, and report the best means of aiding their pub- 
lic Institutions which are deficient in funds and to establish 
others in such counties as are without any." 31 As an out- 
come to this general agitation for more aid to these schools, 
two laws were passed in 1820 aiding academies. By the one, 

" Ibid., 67-69. 

" ibid.. 60 ; Sherwood, Gazetteer, S20. 

*• R. M. Johnston. "Early Educational Life of Middle Georgia" in Report of the 

Commissioner of Education, 1896-1896 (Washington, 1897), I, 862. 
»• Minute* of the Senatus Acadtmicus. 17t9-lUt, Nov. 14, 1804, p. 66. 
<" Ibid.. Nov. 8, Mlt, p. 140. 
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all real estate of academies was exempted from taxation ; by 
the other, all moneys secured by the state through confis- 
cated or reverted property were "set apart as a fund for 
the promotion of literature and the advancement of the 
county academies." 32 

During the following year, legislation of much more far- 
reaching consequence was enacted. This law set aside 
$500,000, "the one half for the support and encouragement 
of free schools, and the other half for the permanent endow- 
ment of county academies." This money was to be invested 
in certain designated bank stocks and only the interest was 
to be used for school purposes. An attempt was also made 
by this law to ascertain the condition of the academies in the 
different counties, especially as to their income from confis- 
cated lands and other endowments. 83 The following year 
Governor John Clark recommended in his message to the 
legislature that all free school funds be added to the acade- 
mies. "There is, happily," he said, "too little poverty, and 
too much proud independence in our country, even to render 
poor schools on any extensive plan, necessary or profitable 
to the community." He would have a certain number of the 
poor children educated free in the academies. 84 

An attempt to put all counties on an equality in the en- 
dowment of their academies was made in 1822. Every 
county was to be entitled to a sum total of $2000 from the 
state, including all endowments already received. There- 
after the academy funds of the state were to be distributed 
among the counties proportional to the representation from 
each county in the legislature. 36 In 1824 the funds to each 
county averaged about $300. 36 As many counties had more 
than one academy, the principle was adopted, that the acad- 
emies should participate in the funds apportioned to the 
counties according to the number of students taught during 

m Prince, Din est. 18. 19. 

» Ibid., 19. 

" Georgia Journal, Nov. 12, 1822. 

» Prince, Dig ft, 20. 

— Georgia Journal, July 27, 1824. 
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the preceding year. 37 This ruling naturally put a premium 
on large attendance. 

Apart from this general legislation, there were numerous 
special acts for particular counties and even for specific 
academies. All were incorporated by special enactments, 
which also named the commissioners or trustees. In many 
instances the commissioners were self-perpetuating. In 
other cases they were elected by the subscribers of the 
schools as in the Powellton Academy, while in Union county 
they were elected at intervals by the people. 38 Lotteries 
were frequently used in raising funds for the academies. 
Special legislation was required for this. 39 As late as 1828 
Fayette county was granted permission to raise $10,000 for 
the county academy by a lottery. 40 In Morgan, Greene, and 
Wilkes counties, all fines and forfeitures arising from crim- 
inal prosecutions were given to the academies. 41 In the case 
of many of the counties, the legislature in incorporating 
academies would make an appropriation from the state 
treasury for a building. Almost invariably the amount was 
$815. Among the counties receiving this building appropri- 
ation were Cass, Cherokee, Cobb, Floyd, Forsyth, and 
Lumpkin. 42 

The academies, although considered boys' schools, were 
generally co-educational. In this sense they were divided 
into a male and a female department. 43 But there were also 
numerous schools established at different times in different 
parts of the state, generally founded and conducted by 
women and called "Female Seminaries" or "Female Acade- 
mies." Education was early held out as a crowning grace 
for girls. The Board of Visitors of Wrightsboro Female 
Academy in their report in 1821 declared that "The excel- 
lencies emanating from female minds, properly embellished, 

:»' Prince, Digest, 25. 

:ts Cuthbert, Digest, passim. 

as Prince, Digest, 976. 

«■> Prince, Digest, 943. 

"' Cuthbert, Digest, 74. 

«z Prince, Digest, 956, passim. 

-4-t For example, note the case of Madison Academy. Georgia Journal, Dec. 12, 1820. 
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obtain a command over the virtous, more lasting than 
beauty, and more attractive than fortune." 44 

As early as 1796 the following announcement appeared in 
the Augusta Chronicle concerning a school for girls in Au- 
gusta: "Ladies Academy. Upwards of fifty scholars graced 
this Academy at the recommencement; but there are now 
four experienced tutors, and each can do ample justice to 
20 pupils. 

"Grown ladies will meet with suitable companions, as the 
superior qualifications of the mind have preceded the com- 
mon form; and the want of teachers is a sufficient reason 
for engaging at an advanced period, to finish the residue of 
their lives in virtue, ease and affluence. ONE YEARS 
EFFICIENT EDUCATION BEING OF MORE WORTH 
THAN ANY EARTHLY POSSESSION. 

"Since the acquisition of Teachers twelve young men can 
be taught the powers of Oratory, and to act with grace and 
confidence on any public floor : This in a republican govern- 
ment is deemed superior to every other branch of literature. 
. . . All kinds of produce will be taken prompt." 45 Although 
this school was designated an academy, it apparently did 
not in its earliest existence teach academy subjects, as a 
Mrs. Jones promised to "teach reading, writing, needlework 
in the most approved and fashionable manner . . . " 46 As 
to the cost, terms wer "30 dollars per quarter — a moiety in 
bacon or flour at the market price, the residue in cash." 47 

Another school for girls was established very early in the 
century near Athens. It was run by women on a plantation 
where they "have it in their power to accommodate their 
friends and the public, who shall entrust their children to 
their care at the low price of 80 dollars per annum; for 
which they will be instructed in Reading, Writing, Arithme- 
tic, English Grammar, the rudiments of Geography, Needle 
Work and every useful accomplishment." 48 Other schools 

Ibid., Dec. 25, 1821. 

Issue of Jan. 9, 1796. 

Augueta Chronicle, May 30, 1801. 

ibid., Sept. 30, 1797. 

Foreign Correspondent and Georgia Express, May 19, 1810 ; Sherwood, Gazetteer, 

320. 
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for girls were soon opened in Athens, one being set up on a 
lot donated by the trustees of the University. 49 Although 
most of the schools for girls were designated academies, 
they seem to have taught few if any of the subjects common 
to real academies. The Washington Female Acadmy gave 
the rather ambitious promise to teach "every branch of use- 
ful and ornamental education, with unremitting attention" 
for $100 annually. 60 But there was established about 1833 
an academy each at Sparta and at Washington which mer- 
ited the name. Girls attended these schools from widely 
over the state, and even some were drawn from Alabama 
and Mississippi. 61 

An interesting experiment in education was made in 
Georgia about this time. The exuberance of spirit and en- 
thusiasm, which burst forth throughout the United States 
in the early 'Thirties and carried the people into many a 
new "ism" and reform, did not miss Georgia. One of the 
important evidences was the experiment in the so-called 
manual labor school. The main object was not to teach 
manual arts ; but rather was labor connected with the pur- 
suit of the ordinary academic subjects. The idea did not 
originate in Georgia. It had started earlier in the North 
and was there being tried out with success as then judged. 
In the latter 'Twenties the press of the state began to carry 
communications to the educators of Georgia, describing the 
success of a manual labor school in operation at Utica, 
New York. 52 

In Georgia the movement originated and was carried for- 
ward through private enterprise. These schools soon became 
the particular concern of certain religious denominations 
and lived and died under their tutelage; however, they led 
directly to the three most important denominational colleges 
in the state today. The Reverend Adiel Sherwood was the 
pioneer in this movement in Georgia. He first tried to inter- 

" A. L. Hull, Annate of Athens, Georgia, 1801-1S01 (Athens, 1906), 99; Atliens 

Gazette, Sept. 7, 1815. 
■•» Ibid., June 23. 1814. 

■' Johnston, "Early Educational Life in Middle Georgia," 38. 
52 For example, see Georgia Journal, Oct. 10, 1829. 
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est the Baptists in setting up a manual labor school, but was 
unsuccessful in the beginning. So in 1832 he decided to 
open such a school on his own initiative. He secured a plan- 
tation near Eatonton and announced in the state papers that 
he was ready to receive a limited number of boys between 
the ages of twelve and seventeen. 53 Proving by the first 
year's work that it could be made a success, he was ap- 
proached by the Baptists with the proposition that he com- 
bine his school with one to be opened by that denomination 
near Greensboro. The main purpose of the Baptists as well 
as other denominations who followed in this movement was 
to afford facilities for educating their ministers. It was be- 
lieved that by combining manual labor with their studies the 
expense of their education could be met in this way. It would 
also encourage health, economy, industry, and add a sense of 
dignity to manual labor. 54 From the very beginning this 
Baptist school grew in size and in popularity. Soon there 
were more applicants than could be taken care of. It 
owned about a thousand acres of land with a large number 
of horses, cattle, and hogs. The students were required to 
labor from two to three hours a day, "growing cotton, corn, 

" Johnston, "Early Educational Life in Middle Georgia," 871, 873 ; Georgia Journal, 
Dec. 22, 1832. 

s « Johnston, "Early Educational Life in Middle Georgia," 866-869. 

W. Baird made a report to the Teachers' Society in 1832 on the Manual Labor 
System in which he argued for the manual labor school. He declared "it must be 
admitted that to spend the time of cessation from study in entire vacuity of 
thought in listless sauntering, or in the giddy precipitate round of school boy 
sports, tends to produce a listlessness and lividity of mind, by no means favorable 
to the acquisition of knowledge or to the discharge of the various duties of life." 
As most Georgians would most likely become planters they should know something 
about the "business of planting" and "the manner in which those kinds of labor 
are performed." "The wild speculation of such men concerning the ordinary 
affairs of life, their liabilty to be deceived and defrauded by crafty and unprin- 
cipled workmen, and the necessary failure of many of their plans, through ignor- 
ance on the part of their projectors, must have been frequently remarked by every 
observant individual. ... By spending an hour or two every day in mechanical 
or agricultural employment considerable knowledge might be obtained in those 
departments during an academic or collegiate education without in the smallest 
degree retarding the pupils in their regular studies." Young women should also 
attend the manual labor schools as the "cultivation of a kitchen, garden or flower 
garden, would contribute both to the beauty of their complection and the delicacy 
of their minds. Were the school room frequently exchanged for those elysian 
spots and the weary mind recreated in rearing a plant or cultivatiog a flower gar- 
den, the beneficial effects would soon be obvious. . . . To no other person is the 
knowledge of the nature and properties of garden vegetables and the best method 
of cultivating them, of more importance than to the mistress of a family, and 
nothing perhaps contributes more to refinement of thought and delicacy of mind, 
than to cultivate and visit frequently, those silent retreats where beauty blooms, 
where fragrance breathes, and nature appears in her loveliest habiliments." 
Reprint of the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Teachers* Society Convened at 
MSIedgevUle, December 17th, 18th and 19th, 1832 (Original in the University of 
Georgia Library), 8, 9. 
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potatoes, etc., etc., and are happy." This school grew into 
the present Mercer University. 56 

Almost simultaneously with the establishment of the Bap- 
tist school, the Presbyterians founded a manual labor school 
near Athens. Its location was unfortunate on account of 
being too close to the University. "It was found that boys 
who labored part of their time were not admitted, as stu- 
dents, to social equality with young gentlemen in the Univer- 
sity classes." 56 The school was broken up in 1835 into two 
branches and moved away. One branch was located near 
Lawrenceville in Gwinnett County, and called Gwinnett In- 
stitute; the other was established at Midway. On account 
of a division of the funds and from other general causes, 
both schools were soon abandoned. But out of this experi- 
ment grew Oglethorpe University of today. 67 

In line with the other two leading religious denominations, 
the Methodists in this same general period set up their man- 
ual labor school near Covington. It was very popular from 
the start — turning away during the period of its existence 
more than five hundred students. 58 Although not directly 
the forerunner of Emory University, it was soon merged 
with that school and in a short while ceased to exist. Debt 
brought on by unscientific agriculture was largely the cause 
of its discontinuance. This was, indeed, one of the general 
causes for the downful of this kind of school. The amount 
of stock and machinery necessary to afford the students 
proper accommodations in their two or three hours work 
a day was too severe a drain on the institution during the 
period of their inactivity. 59 

The curriculum in these schools was not necessarily differ- 
ent from that of the academies. The fact that the poor 



Johnston, "Early Educational Life in Middle Georgia," 866-869 ; Sherwood. 
Gazetteer, 324-327. 

John S. Wilson, Necrology or Memorials of Deceased Ministers . . . with a His- 
torical Introduction (Atlanta, 1869), 35. 
Ibid., 35, 36. 

It was declared to be a great success as a social institution. On this point, the 
authorities reported: "It is also a fact worthy of observation, that all classes of 
our Students — the rude and the cultivated, the poor and the rich, mingle without 
distinction in their common labor and engage alike and with equal alacrity in 
whatever duties are assigned them, free from the effect of that magic power 
which the aristocracy too often exert under difficult circumstances and different 
systems of education." American Annals of Education, VI, 1836. 
Smith, Mehtodism, 376, 377. 
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student might be enabled to bear his expenses as he went 
along and that the wealthier student might be taught the 
dignity of labor, made strong appeals to many throughout 
the state. Governor Lumpkin strongly approved of these 
schools, particularly as it solved the problem, in his estima- 
tion, of the poor student's education. In his message to the 
legislature in 1834 he predicted that, "Unless labor be con- 
nected with education, the poor must chiefly be excluded 
from our schools and colleges." He declared that "The supe- 
rior advantages of this system are no longer matters of 
mere theory, but have been satisfactorily tested in many 
of the most respectable Academies and Colleges." 60 The leg- 
islature expressed cordial approbation of the manual labor 
schools and declared its willingness to foster and encourage 
them. It refused, however, to appropriate money directly 
in aid of these denominational schools. 61 

In addition to the reasons already intimated as bringing 
about the downfall of the manual labor schools, there were 
other fundamental causes. Most students had an inherent 
distaste for the manual labor part of the curriculum. Many 
attained high excellency in their literary subjects, but made 
miserable failures in the field of manual labor. Mercer Uni- 
versity, which continued the manual labor feature for a 
while after its foundation, was soon forced to abandon it as 
many of its students left for the State University to escape 
this objectionable feature. 112 The Mercer authorities declared 
they were giving it up as they were "unable to accomplish 
to any desired extent the important and benevolent designs 
for which it was originally organized." 63 The Presbyterians 
abandoned the manual labor part as "It was discovered that 
young men could not, or would not, work and study too. 
Like many other beautiful theories, it soon exploded, and 
was everywhere abandoned." 64 

The educational awakening of the 'Thirties carried the 
state forward also along other lines. Of especial importance 

60 Johnston. "Early Educational Life in Middle Georgia," 871 ; Georgia Journal, 

Nov. (i, 1833 ; Nov. 5, 1834. 
01 Prince, Digest, 29; Georgia Journal, Dec. 24, 1834. 
63 Johnston. "Early Educational Life in Middle Georgia," 870-873. 
« Ibid., 873. 
u * Wilson, Necrology, 36. 
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was the rising consciousness of the teachers, which led them 
to think of their work as a profession capable of discussion 
and betterment. This feeling speedily led to a widespread 
demand among the leading teachers to effect an association 
of the teachers of the state. In the summer of 1831, the 
suggestion was made that a convention should be held in the 
following December at Milledgeville. The rector of Oc- 
mulgee Academy declared that "Much good will be done, 
harmony and concert established, and a uniform, rational, 
radical and philisophical mode of instruction adopted." "It 
has often been a complaint too true", he continued, "that 
the modes of teaching are almost as numerous as are the 
teachers of our schools." 65 According to plans, the first 
teachers' convention in the history of the state was held in 
Milledgeville in the latter part of December. 66 There were 
about twenty teachers present. A constitution was drawn 
up and adopted and a complete organization installed and 
set going. The association was officially termed the 
"Teachers Society and Board of Education of the State of 
Georgia." Of particular note was the board of nine censors 
appointed to examine all members to determine whether 
they should receive "certificates of moral and literary qual- 
ifications to teach." This was an attempt to award to 
teachers their proper standing in their profession, in the 
absence of any state regulations on the subject. Annual 
and semi-annual meetings were to be held in December and 
June respectively. 67 The Macon Messenger held out high 
hopes in this movement among the teachers. It predicted 
that "The adoption of some uniform system of instruction 
will be one of the consequences of this meeting of teachers, 
and instead of instructing or more properly clogging the 
youthful mind according to the caprice and humor of every 
ignorant pedagogue ; teaching will become a system, subject 

•s Communication to Georgia Journal, June 16. 1881. 

«• C. E. Jones in Education wt Georgia, 81. erroneously states that the trst state 
teachers' association was held in Atlanta in 1869. 

*' Georgia Journal, Dee. 29, 1881. The minutes of the second annual meeting are in 
the University of Georgia Library. Here may 7 be found the constitution of the 
society and other interesting information concerning this body of teachers and 
eduetaional conditions in the state generally. Within recent years a reprint of 
these minutes has been made in pamphlet form. 
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to the rules of science, conducted by intelligent and moral 
professors." 68 

A logical and legitimate concomitant of a teachers' associ- 
ation is a teachers' journal. In 1833 R. C. Brown announced 
the early publication of "The Georgia Academican and 
Southern Journal of Education." 69 Its purpose was to arouse 
the people throughout the state on educational subjects and 
to afford the teachers a medium of expression. But this was 
too ambitious an undertaking in view of the educational 
conditions in the state at that time. Its support was scanty 
from the beginning and after one year's troubled existence 
it was forced to suspend. In speaking of its demise, an edu- 
cational journal in the North said : "We are sorry to record 
the obituary of another periodical on education. 'The Acad- 
emican' which has been struggling for existence for nearly 
a year, is about to be discontinued, for want of patronage. 
. . . We had a faint hope that the good sense and intelli- 
gence of the people of Georgia would have sustained a 
journal of only eight semi-monthly pages, to be devoted ex- 
clusively to education and instruction; and above all that 
they would not suffer it to perish in its very infancy. But 
thus it is. . . . Parents and teachers! guardians of the re- 
public ! ought these things to be so ?" 70 

An educational association that had its beginning in the 
early 'Twenties was the Georgia Educational Society. This 
was projected in 1823 by the Presbyterian Church as a non- 
denominational organization designed primarily to provide 
ministers of the Gospel with better education. Its officers 
were taken from the different denominations. According 
to its constitution adopted in the Chapel of the University 
in 1823, its beneficiaries were allowed to study at that insti- 
tution or at any respectable academy. 71 This society made 
a valuable contribution to the education of the times. Many 
poor but ambitious boys were helped through it to secure 
an education. Alexander H. Stephens was for a time a 

«» Quoted in Garcia Journal Dec. 29, 1831. 

m Ibid., Oct SO, 1888. 

»• American Annalt of Education, TV, Oct. 1884, 482. 

■>• Wilson, Necrology, 29, 80. 
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beneficiary. 72 By the early 'Thirties this organization had 
come completely under the control of the Presbyterians, and 
it was through this society that that denomination made its 
first venture in manual labor schools, setting up the one near 
Athens, as already mentioned. 

As a feeder for the academy and very often directly con- 
nected with it, was the "free school" or "poor school." In 
order to understand the educational conditions in which the 
academies operated, it is necessary to examine briefly these 
elementary schools. In addition to the thousand acres in 
each county set aside in 1783 for such schools, money ap- 
propriations were made at different times. In 1817 the 
legislature declared that as "the present system of educa- 
tion in this State is not well calculated for the general dif- 
fusion and equal distribution of useful knowledge", the sum 
of $250,000 should be set apart "for the future establishment 
and support of Free Schools throughout this State." 73 An- 
other appropriation of an equal amount in 1821 was also 
made "to increase the funds heretofore set apart for the 
encouragement and support of Free Schools." 74 In addition 
to this general legislation, there was a mass of special laws 
making certain arrangements in different counties. In 
some counties special taxes might be levied, in others certain 
lots were set aside as in Appling, Irwin, Early, Walton, 
Gwinnett, Hall and Habersham, where lots 10 and 100 were 
to be used "for the education of poor children." 75 In frequent 
instances the academy fund was added to the poor schools. 
Such was the case in Appling, Decatur, Dooly, and Irwin 
counties. In other cases the reverse was true, as in Houston 
County. 76 

There was no real system to these schools. Wandering 
pedagogues began teaching wherever prospects warranted. 
They were given a certain recompense from these poor school 
funds according to the number of "poor children" they 

" Ibid., 34, 35. 

7:1 Prince, Digest, 18. 

74 Prince, Digest, 19. 

75 Ibid., 18 ; Cuthbert, Digest, 9. 

70 Ibid., 9, 15, passim; Prince, Digest, 951, passim. In 1830 a law was passed trans- 
ferring one-fourth of the poor school fund of Houston Caunty to the "Houston 
County Ockmulgee Academy." Ibid. 950. 
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taught. There was no general law requiring that teachers 
submit to a test and receive a license; but m some counties 
persons proposing to teach were required to submit to an 
examination by the judges of the inferior' court. 77 By gen- 
eral law "poor children" were those "whose extreme indi- 
gence entitle them to a participation in the poor school 
fund." The justices of the peace were required to make out 
a list of such children who, should be sent to school whenever 
a school could "be had sufficiently near to their place of 
residence." 78 Children coming into the benefits of the poor 
school funds were to be within the ages of eight and eight- 
een, and none should be taught at public expense for more 
than three years. Neither should aid be given "when such 
child has been taught reading, writing, and the usual rules 
of arithmetic." 79 In one county, at least, Emanuel, "no child 
or children shall receive their tuition gratis ;" but in this 
county "such books and paper, as the children may want, 
while at school" were to be paid for by the county. 80 In 
Glynn County no child was considered "poor" whose parents 
paid at least two dollars in state taxes. 81 

The poor school plan undoubtedly failed of its purpose. 
Unquestionably many a Georgian, poor but proud, let his 
children grow up in illiteracy, rather than set them apart 
in the school as "poor children." Governor Schley in his 
message to the legislature in 1837 gave eloquent testimony 
of this. He said, in part: "There should be no such desig- 
nations as 'Academic' and 'Poor School' because they are 
invidious and insulting. Poverty, though a great inconven- 
ience, is no crime, and it is highly improper, whilst you offer 
to aid the cause of education, to say to a portion of the 
people; you are poor: Thousands of freemen who, though 
indigent, are honest, patriotic and valuable citizens, will 
refuse your bounty and despise the hand that offers it, be- 

" Ibid. 933, passim. The provision in the University charter of 1785 that the Senatus 
Academicus should examine teachers or appoint persons to do so seems never to 
have been generally carried out. 

'» Ibid., 23. 

79 Prince, Digest, 20. Various afire limits obtained at different times. 

"° Cuthbert, Digest, 15, 16. This law was passed in 1824. 

81 Ibid., 17. The academy trustees and commissioners were frequently instrusted with 
the management of the poor schools. 
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cause it is accompanied with insult." 82 Exact information 
on the number of children in school cannot be had, as the 
counties were very careless in making reports — in some 
years scarcely half made reports. 88 It was estimated in 
1829 that there were about 23,000 children in the common 
schools. 84 In 1832 reports from 49 counties out of 89, 
showed that more than seven thousand children received 
aid from the state. A contemporary writer estimated that 
five times as many children paid tuition as received state 
aid. 88 According to these estimates, there were almost 
twice as many children attending school in 1832 as in 1829, 
which was certainly not true. In 1835, according to counties, 
the number of school children classed as "poor" ranged from 
16 in Carroll to 335 in Hancock. 86 In 1848 sixty-six counties 
reported 23,106 children in the common schools; in 1849 
seventy-nine counties reported 30,862 ; while in 1850 it was 
estimated that there were 1,251 schools with 1,265 teachers 
instructing 32,705 pupils. 87 In 1854 about 20,000 children 
received state aid. 

The amount yielded f rpm state endowments was not large 
at any time and was never approximately sufficient. The 
free schools received from the state from 1822 to 1829 an 
amount slightly exceeding $46,000. 88 During the decade 
preceding the Civil War the state funds afforded about an 
average of $23,000 annually for poor schools. 89 

The period of most rapid growth in numbers of academies 
began in the 'Twenties and continued down through the 
'Thirties. By 1840 there was a considerable slacking up. 90 
In 1825 Governor Troup observed that the "county acade- 
mies increase in numbers and respectability" and advocated 

»» Georgia Journal, Nov. 7, 1887. 

m In 1827 the Senatus Academicus declared that these reports were next to impos- 
sible to set, and that, therefore, no greneraizations could be made. Hnwlw of 
the Senatus Academicue, 1799-lSit, Nov. 14, 1827. 

*• Sherwood, Gazetteer, 821. 

■* Ibid., 822. In 1885 according to estimates there were about 87,000 children in the 
common schools. 

•• Ibid. 

»» Cobb, Digest. 1 ; American Journal of Education, J, 868. 

•■ Sherwood, Gazetteer, 821. 

» American Journal of Education, I, 874. 

»• Prince, Digest, 880-978. 
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a more liberal endowment from the state. 91 The number had 
increased by 1829 to about ninety. A contemporary de- 
clared that few persons born in the nineteenth century were 
"entirely destitute of education; but thousands, who were 
thrown into life before 1800, know not a letter." 92 By 1832 
the academies had increased to 108 ; 9S and two years later a 
committee of the Teachers' Society reported that "Many 
new schools of a high order, especially female seminaries, 
have lately been established, and the county classical schools 
are improving in their character." 94 In 1850 there were 219 
academies with 318 teachers. 96 The number of academies 
varied widely in the different counties. At this time Appling 
had none whatever; Monroe had twenty-five. 96 There were 
never perhaps more than ten thousand students in all the 
academies at any given time. 97 

The teachers in the academies, as to be expected, were 
good, bad, and indifferent. Certain academies exerted a 
powerful influence on account of their excellent teachers. 
The instructors at Mount Zion and Powellton academies for 
many years without an exception came from New England 
and were graduates of Middlebury College. They "con- 
ducted academic instruction on a scale equal to any at that 
period in the whole North." 98 Many a New Englander, dur- 
ing the time before his kind became unpopular in the South, 
came to Georgia in search of a school. It became a custom 
among the academies in their quest for patronage, after first 
reciting their wonderfully healthful locations, to praise the 
moral integrity and strict honor of their teachers. But on 
account of the large number of academies, there must have 

•i Annual message to the legislature in Georgia Journal, Nov. 15, 182S. Continuing 
he said, "It is gratifying to observe the multiplication of institutions for the in- 
struction of youth in every quarter of the state, founded either by public or 
private contribution, and cherished by an ardent feeling in the cause of mental 
improvement with which every class of the community seems to be animated." 

»» Sherwood, Gazetteer, 821. 

•» Ibid. 

•* American Annate of Education, IV, 1884. 

•* American Journal of Education, I, 1856, 868 ; J. S. Stewart, "High School Devel- 
opment in Georgia before the Civil War," in High School Quarterly, July, 1918, 
220-227. 

•• Prince, Diaeet, 976 ;' Cobb, Digett, 1187. 

•' According to the American Journal of Education, I. 868, there were 9,066 students 
in the academies in 1860. 

*• Johnston, "Early Educational Life in Middle Georgia," 869. 
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been many teachers, mediocre and worse. In the absence of 
any state system of examinations and licensing, each acade- 
my was the judge of the qualifications of its instructors. And 
in the competition for teachers, according to a contempo- 
rary, selection being made on no real principle, "there are a 
great many unprincipled adventurers employed." 99 Another 
observer of the times believed "There ought to be a Reform- 
ation in the Academies. . . . There is too much indulgence 
given to teachers and students. Too little authority is 
vested in teachers over the morals and education of the 
students. Too little talents, morals, industry, labor and dis- 
cipline are required in teachers. Too little submission is 
required of students, to preceptors, and too little time is 
spent in Academies by all." 100 

The divisions of the academies into departments and the 
curricula differed somewhat in the different schools. The 
better established and supported academies presented a 
variety of subjects and departments. The Baldwin County 
Academy, representing the best type, had "four schools or 
departments." The "first or preparatory department" pre- 
sented the ordinary beginning subjects, as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The "second or improved department" af- 
forded instruction in Grammar, Elocution, Composition, 
Astronomy, Mithology, History, Philosophy, and other sub- 

-»• Correspondence in Georgia Journal, Oct. 10, 1820. 

>»» Correspondence Ibid., May 15, 1830. F. D. Cummings, in a paper before the 
Teachers' Society at its second annual meeting in Milledgeville, December, 1832, 
made the following criticisms of the trustees of the academies : "Many of these 
little bodies politic when assembled in weighty consultation, assume the infalli- 
bility of the pope and ecclesiastical councils of Rome, and the more learned and 
qualified the teacher is, the fitter subject is he of their bull of excommunication. 
The greater the victim the more noble the sacrifice. Hecatombs of teachers 
have in this way been sacrificed by these priests of ignorance, prejudice and cov- 
etousness. Gentlemen are gentlemen all the world over, and among these small 
corporations there are gentlemen ; but genrally they are in the minority on 
questions of liberal salaries, literature and science. . . . We mean not to propose 
amendment to, but an entire abolition of the trustee system, and in its stead 
suggest that the Rectors of incorporated academies, as they are a part and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the University, be appointed by the Governor by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senatus Academicus from among candidates 
bearing the certificates of this body or its Censors. The appointments should be 
for one year and the distribution of the academic fund be paid ' directly to the 
Rectors from the Treasury on the order of the Executive. To insure fidelity in 
the discharge of scholastic duties and government of the institutions, visitors be 
nominated by the same authority as is now the practice by the President of the 
United States for the Military school at West Point, who shall twice a year 
visit every academy, and attend the public examinations, and report without 
restriction all matters coming under their inspection (except the monies) to the 
Governor, Senatus Academicus, or to the Legislature as the case may be." Re- 
print of Minutes of the Proceedings of the Teachers' Society Convened at Mil- 
ledgeville, December 17th, 18th and 19th, 1832 (Original in University of Georgia 
Library), 7, 8. 
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jects of an allied nature. The "Classical Department" was 
intended for those preparing to enter the University and 
dealt principally with Latin, Greek, and similar subjects. 
For those preparing for "science and the business of life, 
particularly Surveying" a "Mathematical Course" was de- 
signed. Here were studied such subjects as Algebra, Loga- 
rithms, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Conic Sections. 101 
Chatham Academy, which had been all but captured by the 
girls by 1834 (of its 314 students 203 were girls), had three 
Female Departments, viz: primary, junior, and senior. Its 
other departments were, English, Classical and Mathemat- 
ical, French, and Drawing and Painting. 102 Most of the 
academies, and especially the female academies, included 
music. But in the early times, there was strong opposition 
from the Methodists and Baptists against certain features 
of the musical course. This was especially true in the case 
of the violin which was considered an instrument of the 
dance. At least one academy was forced to suspend on ac- 
count of the opposition it stirred up by instructing in this 
subject. 108 

As one of the fundamental ideas of the University system 
was that the academies should be preparatory schools for 
the University, the Senatus Academicus in 1827 took note 
of their failure to meet this expectation. It declared that 
the "county academies intended by the system to be ramifi- 
cations of the Mother Stock of learning, have as yet admin- 
istered but little to the advantage of their common parent. 
The defects which are so visible to all, are not to be sought 
for in imperfections of the System, but may be found in the 
improper application of the provisions of the system, to the 
end for which it was intended." And since "the academical 
learning is so scantily diffused, or so imperfectly communi- 

*•• Announcement in Georgia Journal, Dec. 25, 1821. The rector of the Augusta 
Academy advertised in the Augusta Chronicle, August 22, 1807, for an instructor 
who must be able to qualify students "for entering either the Sophomore or Jun- 
ior classes of any University . . . . " "Printers who are friendly to the promo- 
tion of Literature and Science" were requested to copy the advertisement. 

i" American Annals of Education, IV, Dee., 1884, 579. Some of the texts wed 
were: Comstock's Philosophy, Adam's Latin Grammar, Valpy's Greek Grammar, 
and Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on Chemistry. Johnstons, "Early Educational 
Life in Middle Georgia," 865. 

••a This was Sparta Academy. Johnston, "Early Educational Life in Middle Geor- 
gia," 862. 
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cated, that there is sometimes almost wholly a deficiency of 
the necessary information resulting from those sources, 
when the candidates apply for admission to the College," 
the Senatus Academicus recommended that the academies 
"should be placed more especially under the superintending 
power of the college at Athens." 104 It, therefore, requested 
the University authorities to prescribe a curriculum for all 
academies receiving state aid "to be used preparatory to ad- 
mission into college." 105 An elaborate course was prepared, 
which was never adopted by a majority of the schools. 106 

The large majority of the academies undoubtedly had 
scanty libraries if any. The value of a library, however, 
was generally recognized and the success in securing books 
was often announced. In 1819 the Powellton Academy 
promised that a "respectable Library will be procured, 
and attached to the institution before the commencement of 
the next term." 107 In the preceeding year the Milledgeville 
Academy announced that it had secured a "permanent sup- 
ply of books for the various classes — the same as are used 
in the most celebrated and successful Northern sem- 
inaries." 108 

The school term was generally divided into two parts, with 
annual examinations and the "exhibition" in the latter part 
of December and the semi-annual exercises in June. These 
were the two big occasions in school when the public was 
invited to come to judge and enjoy. A "board of visitors" 
always made a report to the public after these exercises, in- 
variably praising in glowing words the success of the 
school. 109 Discipline received strict and steady attention. 

»o« Minutes of the Senatus Academicus, 1799-18M, Nov. 14. 1827, pp. 192-194. 

ios ibid., Nov. 10, 1828, pp. 197, 198. 

km This was the course of study prescribed : "Murray's English Grammar ; Arith- 
metic to the end of the cube root Ruddimans Rudiments Cordesius 50 
collogues at least Erasmus at least one half Cornelius, Nepos, to Allicus 
Caesar's Commentaries, 6 books Cicero's Orations at least 9 to be read 
Virgil, The Bucolics, Georgics, and 6 books of the Aeneid Main or Clark, in- 
troduction to making of Latin Wettenhalls Greek Grammar The Greek Tes- 
tament at least through John and the Acts Graeca Minerva to the end of the 
dialogues." Minutes of the Senatus Academicus, 1799-1842, Nov. 10, 1828, pp. 
197-198. 

">» Announcement in Georgia Journal, Dec. 7, 1819. 

108 Announcement ibid., Jan. 10, 1818. 

"" Johnston, "Early Educational Life in Middle Georgia," 866 ; Georgia Journal, 
passim. In announcing its semi-annual exercises, Eatonton Academy added, 
"Parents and guardians and the public generally are invited to attend." Ibid., 
Dec. 5, 1820. 
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Some of the most lasting impressions of many a graduate of 
these old academies were made by the discipline meted 
out. 110 Some schools built up a special reputation on their 
strictness and rigidity along this line. Mount Zion Academy 
was intrusted with the remaking of many sons whose 
fathers had dispaired of managing them. 111 At Eatonton 
Academy, according to announcements in 1820, "the Trus- 
tees will vouch for the strictest discipline and subordination 
in school." 112 

As reason would seem to dictate, most of the academies 
were located in towns, where they played an important part 
in the town life generally. This was especially true of the 
larger academies, whose student bodies in some instances 
were as large as the rest of the population of the town com- 
bined, white and black. Boys and girls came to school from 
the country three and four miles distant, on foot, on horse- 
back, and some in "Jersey wagons." 118 Often the more 
wealthy planters at great expense would build or buy homes 
in the towns where good academies were located, and would 
move their families in during the school term. 114 Many 
boarding students also attended. For various reasons some 
academies were located in the country. Hermon Seminary 
was founded at a cross-roads, where acre lots were laid out, 
some to be occupied by school buildings, and others to be 
used by "respectable families" for erecting homes to take 
care of boarders. In announcing this departure from the 
usual, the authorities said this was "a retired and healthy 
spot, and removed from the dissipation and vices which 
abound in some of our villages." 116 

Expenses varied with the times and the academies. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, Columbia Academy 
charged ten dollars annually for teaching English, Writing 
and Arithmetic ; fifteen dollars for Science ; and twenty dol- 

'■* In many of the academics school began at 8 o'clock in the morning and ended 
about 5 or 6 o'clock in the afternoon. See W. A. Clark. A Loet Arcadia or the 
Story of My Old Community (Augusta, 1909), 125-137. 

"■ Johnston, "Early Educational Life in Middle Georgia," 96. 

"' Georgia Journal, Dec. 5, 1820. 

1,3 Johnston, "Early Educational Life in Middle Georgia," 97. 

114 Ibid.; Rebeca L. Felton, Country Life in Georgia in the Days of My Youth 
(Atlanat, 1919), 60, 61. 

us Georgia Journal, March 6, 1821. 
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lars for the languages. The same school announced that 
"Boarding, washing and lodging, may be obtained in the 
neighborhood of the academy for seven dollars a month." 116 
Later in the century, tuition ranged from eight to sixteen 
dollars the term, with board and lodging from eight to ten 
dollars a month. One hundred dollars would ordinarily pay 
all expenses for a year. 117 Powellton Academy charged one- 
half the regular tuition rates for children of clergymen. 118 

Educational conditions were at no time satisfactory in 
the state; nor were the plans for aiding education above 
constant criticism. The editor of the Georgia Journal 
declared that the "system of public education now pursued 
in this state, is defective and cannot meet the intentions of 
the legislature and of those citizens who sincerely wish 
knowledge to be widely dessiminated throughout the land." 
Continuing, he said, "Most of the academies are in a wretch- 
ed condition, and the poor schools worse than useless, by 
the mismanagement of those who have hitherto had their 
superintendenc." 119 Reports were rquired from all acad- 
emies receiving state aid ; but it was found next to impos- 
sible to procure them. The law cutting off all further aid 
from those schools failing to make these reports seems to 
hav availed little. 120 

In actual working there was no real school system. Dur- 
ing most of the period the state made no effort to establish 
schools; nor did it assume direct control over those which 
did exist. It merely possessed a "poor school fund" from 
which it reimbursed those schools which instructed "poor 
children," and an "academic fund" which yielded small 
amounts to the academies. Neither elementary schools nor 
academies were state schools. 121 In fact there were many 
schools which received no aid from the state at all. Some 
academies, when incorporated, were specifically excluded 

"• Auffmta Chronicle, Oct. 5, 1799; May 30. 1801. 

,1T Johnston, "Early Educational Life in Middle Georgia," 860. 

"■ Georaia Journal, Dec. 8, 1818. 

"• Ibid., Sept. 12, 1829. 

"° Report! were required to include the following: number and salaries of instruc- 
tors, number of students, annual income, and branches of learning; taught. 
Prince, Digut, 24, 28. 

■>i For the decision that academies were private schools see S Kelly, 888. 
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from state aid, as Corinth Academy in Heard County. 122 
The legislature in a resolution in 1820 expressed its appre- 
ciation of the purely private schools as follows: "That it is 
the wish of the people (to advance education) is incontro- 
vertible, when we take into view the individual exertion ex- 
ercised in the establishment of so great a number of respect- 
able schools in different parts of the State, without the 
smallest aid or patronage from the government. The ex- 
ample set by the citizens of some of the counties of this 
State, to promote schools are in the opinion of your commit- 
tee worthy of the imitation of all, whether in public or in 
private situations." 128 

The academy funds early fell into gross mismanagement. 
Distributions were Very unequal, and some academies enti- 
tled to money received none at all. 124 In some instances per- 
sons entrusted with the endowment funds and yearly dis- 
tributions kept the money for their own uses. Seeking to 
remedy this, the legislature passed a law requiring all such 
persons to pay 20% per annum v on all moneys withheld. 125 
The committee on education declared in 1828 that reports 
from academies were so haphazard that it was difficult to give 
"any correct conclusion as to their real state and condition" ; 
but one fact was established "that, with some honorable ex- 
ceptions, there had been great waste and misapplication of 
funds. 126 As time went on, conditions seem to have be- 
come no better, as the charge is later made that the fund 
was "squandered away without a proper accountability from 
those who have the management of these means.'" 12 ' With 
all the mismanagement of funds, the committee on education 
deplored "the apparent want of munificence on the part of 
the Legislature, the assumed guardians of the literary char- 
acter of the State." 128 



Prince, Digest, 949, 950. 
Ibid., 882. 

Prince, Digest, 27. (Nov. 10, 1818, p. 135.) 

Ibid., 21, 22. Minutes of the Senatus Academicus, 1799-184Z. 
Ibid., 28. 

Editorial in Georgia Journal, Sept. 12, 1829. In 1836 the Committee on education 
reported that "from all information before your committee, there is great im- 
perfection apparent in this system of education, and great laxity in the disburse- 
ment of this fund, calling for a thorough reformation." Prince, Digest, 29. 
Georgia Journal, Jan. 7, 1828. 
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Apart from theory, there was neither system within the 
fields of education nor among them. The college, the acad- 
emy, and the poor school were not, in fact, coordinated or 
connected in any way. The funds for each were in different 
hands, with lax accounting and strong rivalry. The editor 
of the Georgia Journal declared that the "commissioners of 
academies conceive that the prosperity of their establish- 
ments is separate and disinct from that of the poor schools ; 
and the trustees of the poor schools conceive that the acade- 
mies are obstacles to the prosperity of their establish- 
ments." 129 The University had its adherents who would pros- 
per it at the expense of the other two branches. The same, 
mutatis mutandis, was true of the others. Some argued 
that "Education must descend" ; and therefore the Univer- 
sity should receive first attention. It was charged that the 
academy fund was "worse than useless," and the recommen- 
dation was made that "instead of squandering the State's 
funds on county Academies . . . the energies and the funds 
of the State should be directed to the support of the Col- 
lege." 130 This recommendation brought the charge from a 
friend of the academies that these "attacks on county Acad- 
emies have been to break them down, for the purpose of 
raising the college." "I am willing the college should rise," 
he continued, "and believe there should be more done for 
it than has been ; but I do not wish it done at the expense of 
the Academies." 181 

Most governors were conscious of the deplorable condi- 
tions and expressed their desire for something better; but 
few were aggressive enough to urge new plans. Governor 
Lumpkin declared in 1833 that "we have experimented long 
enough upon our present system of Academic and Poor 
School education ; and that we should no longer be contented 
with acknowledging existing imperfections, but that we 
should at once, attempt an entire renovation of the sys- 
tem." 182 The state had just succeeded by a close margin in 

"» Oct 10, 1829. 
"• Georgia Journal, Feb. IS, 1880. 
i»» Communication to Georgia Journal, May 16, 1830. 

"* Annual Message to the legislature, November 5, 18SB, in Georgia Journal, Not. 
6, 183S. 
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resisting the nullification heresies so insiduously urged by 
South Carolina ; and the governor reiterated his belief that 
the "conservative influence of education is greatly needed 
in our State." 183 

The necessity of a stabilizing influence was, indeed, sadly 
lacking. A speaker at the teachers' meeting in Milledgeville 
in 1831 exclaimed : "But how many sons of free born Amer- 
icans are unable to read their native language ! How many 
go to the polls who are unable to read the very charter of 
their liberties !" 134 The committee on education in the same 
year summed up a condition that was by no means peculiar 
to Georgia : "Divines have deprecated the use of mere human 
learning in their novitiates — physicians sneered at by their 
fellows, because they were Chemists and Zoologists — Law- 
yers less patronized because they were scholars — Mer- 
chants who refused liberally educated men as clerks; and 
parents who have prohibited the study of ancient languages 
and Mathematics to boys intended for the counting- 
house." 135 

Despite the lack of energy and vigor necessary to push 
through reform, one plan or another was being constantly 
agitated. Some believed there was a tendency to "manufac- 
ture" too many academies, at the behest of men with mer- 
cenary designs. Adiel Sherwood wanted no more charters 
granted "unless it be a sine qua rion that in such academy 
there shall be taught, at least a part of the year, the learned 
languages and higher branches of the mathematics. Decep- 
tion enough has been practiced in manufacturing academies, 
as they are called, to get money from the treasury. When 
establishd, they have no better claim to pecuniary aid than 
any other school; they draw money merely because they 
have trustees, and are incorporated." 136 Jefferson Academy 
was by special law compelled to teach the Classics before it 
could participate in the Academic Fund. 137 Apart. from the 

ias Georgia Journal, Nov. 6, 18333. 

'»« American Annals of Education, III, Dec. 1838, 562. 

»s Cuthbert. Digest, 208. 

»•■>« Sherwood, Gazetteer, S21. 

"' Cobb, Digest, 1194. 
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standing of the school as an academy, it was believed that 
the fund was dissipated among too large a number of acad- 
emies for any one to receive benefits of any consequence. 
Rather by "doing something considerable for a moderate 
number of institutions, the state will be more effectively 
served and literature more substantially aided than by serv- 
ing ten or twelve times the number with small portions." 188 
In her quest for better schools, the state resorted to many 
devises to stir up interest and formulate plans. In 1820 the 
school laws of South Carolina were published in the Geor- 
gia press, in an effort to arouse intrest in education. 139 
In 1831 the committee on education recommended the ap- 
pointment of a committee "to form a system of academic 
and poor school institutions as nearly uniform as practicable 
throughout the state." 140 This move came to nothing as 
the governor was unable to find onyone interested and at the 
same time competent. 141 Another effort at reform was 
made in 1836, which bid fair to produce far-reaching results. 
One-third of Georgia's part of the Surplus Revenue received 
from the United States was to be set apart as a "Free School 
and Education Fund" available for schools that were to be 
set up by the future action of the legislature. In order to 
determine what this system should be, a committee was 
appointed "to digest a plan of common school education, 
best adapted to the genius, habits, of life and of thought of 
the people of Georgia" and report to the next session of the 
General Assembly. It was the duty of this committee to 
appoint a sub-committee whose duty it should be to visit the 
different states of the Union to study the elementary 
schools and to correspond with European countries to find out 
the best there. 142 It now semed that the state was on 
the verge of a great awakening. The committee reported a 
system of common schools very similar to what was to be 
found in the Middle and Eastern states. In 1837 the first 
common school system of the state was adopted, by which 

»• Correspondence in Georgia Journal, Oct. 10, 1821. 

'••"» Ibid., Aug. 22, 1820 ; Prince, Digest, 28, 29. 

"• Cuthbert, Digest, 211. 

141 Columbus Enquirer, Nov. IS, 1832. 

"» Prince, Digest. 26, 27. 
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all children were educated alike at the expense of the state. 
The Academic and Poor school funds were combined for this 
purpose. With this enlarged fund, together with the Sur- 
plus Revenue allotment, Georgia hoped to carry on a state 
system of common schools, free from the stigma going with 
poor schools. But according to the governor these funds 
were wholly inadequate, and the state was about as far 
from a solution of its educational problems as ever. 143 As 
a result, in 1840, the state went back to the old system of 
poor schools, to labor along until almost the eve of the Civil 
War, when a change in the whole educational system was 
effected, which would undoubtedly have produced pro- 
found and far-reaching results had warfare stayed its 
course. The first part of this legislation came in December 
of 1858 and effected a revolution in elementary education. 
The besetting trouble throughout the past history of the 
state had been a chronic lack of money for schools. By this 
enactment $100,000 from the net earnings of the Western 
and Atlantic Railway was set aside annually for the "ele- 
mentary branches of education." Also, all surplus in the 
state treasury at the end of each fiscal year after the current 
expenses of the state had been paid was added to this school 
fund. As if this liberality would not make up for her past 
niggardly course the state provided that as the public debt 
should be paid off replacement bonds in equal amounts 
should be issued and added to the school fund. 144 The Civil 
War prevented Georgia from reaping the benefits from this 
•excellently endowed educational system. 

In 1859 a further change was made resulting in the abol- 
ition of the Senatus Academicus, a body which had never 
displayed the energy and leadership that the founders of 
the University system had hoped for. Its duties were trans- 
ferred to the trustees of the University. The law abolishing 
this body stated that "Experience has shown that the body 
known as the Senatus Academicus, on account of the hur- 

"• Georgia Journal, March 26, 1839; Cobb, Digest, 4. In 1842, Governor Chas. J. 
McDonald declared that the school fund would scarcely buy paper, pencils and 
books for the pupils. He advocated the establishment of a central school where 
poor students should be educated, who should then go back to their counties to 
teach. Southern Banner, Nov. 18, 1842. 

'*« Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Georgia, passed in . . . 1858, 49-51. 
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ried manner in which its sessions are generally held, has a 
tendency to defeat, rather than promote the objects for 
which it is designed." 146 

The academies in ante-bellum Georgia played an impor- 
tant part in the state's history. Some of these schools came 
to be almost as famous as any of their day. In numbers 
Georgia stood well toward the top of the states of the 
Union. 146 But the academy was not the school for the poor. 
Indeed, the elementary school did not successfully reach 
this class. However, these old academies under such mas- 
ters as Waddel, Mercer, Church, and other educators eminent 
in their day, played an important part in the development 
of the leadership of the state, a leadership which for a time 
all but ruled the nation. 



Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Georgia, passed in . . . 1859, 26, 27. 
In numbers of academies, Georgia was exceeded by only three states in the North, 
and by five in the South ; in numbers of students in academies she stood third in 
the South. Census I860. Statistic of the United States. 



